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Flight  crews  don't  have  an  office  to  check  into.  At  Continental  Airlines, 
they  have  the  Web-based  Crew  Communications  System,  where  they 
log  on,  check  schedules,  and  trade  shifts.  To  ensure  everyone  arrives 
on  time,  they  migrated  to  Windows  Server  2008.  Get  the  full  story  at 

serverunleashed.com 


i  Windows  Server  2008 


\v 

Airlines  crew  members  are 

takeoff? 
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NEC’s  advanced  communications 
solutions  put  you  in  charge  when  it 
matters  most. 

Finally,  a  communications  solution  capable  of  providing  up-to-date  patient 
information  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  needed. 

NEC's  Unified  Communications  provide  a  dynamic  and  realistic  connection  among 
individuals,  devices,  applications,  and  data.  Based  on  a  combinatbn  of  innovative 
technologies  and  advanced  solutions,  its  mobility  and  flexibility  enables  people  to 
experience  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  -  in  any  industry. 

Integrated  IT  and  networking  solutions  like  these  have  made  NEC  a  world  leader, 
and  your  reliable  business  partner. 

Regardless  of  the  communications  solution  your  business  demands,  you  are 
assured  of  one  thing:  NEC.  Empowering  you  through  innovation. 


L  wvwv.necus.com/necip 


SERVICES  AND  SOFTWARE  NETWORKING  AND  COMPUTING  SEMICONDUCTORS  IMAGING  AND  DISPLAYS 

NEC 


Empowered  by  Innovation 
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Taiwan’s  Blame  Game  I 

ing  a  way  to  keep  this 
probe  from  being  as  in¬ 
conclusive  as  the  first  one. 
The  TFTC  needed  a  way 

Like  a  lot  of  people,  I  find  that  many  of  the  thii^s  ‘>'“‘'>e  some  life  into 

.  i-  1  1  .  *  i-  1  >  cadaver.  How  could  it 

Microsoft  does  drive  me  crazy.  A  perfect  example  is  gain  the  upper  hand?  Easy: 
the  attempt  to  mask  its  late  arrival  to  the  software-as-  widespread  anti- 

^  Vista  sentiment. 

a-service  game  by  claimmg  that  SaaS  is  so  two  years  The  consumers’  Poun- 
ago,  and  that  now  it’s  really  all  about  “Software  +  Services.”  «%°of^^deMs'*who 

As  I  indicated  in  my  i  of  Taiwan’s  operating  sys-  i  wan’s  case,  it  seems  to  be  had  recently  bought  a 

“Raining  Mud”  column  tern  market.  more  show  than  substance,  new  PC  were  forced  to  buy 

a  few  weeks  ago,  coining  It  also  follows,  by  about  For  example,  there’s  the  Vista  instead  of  Windows 


■  ONLINE  CHATTER 


No  Laptops 
Left  Behind 


content  requires  a  keyboard  and 
a  bit  more  software  than  a  phone 
can  support. 

■  SubmHtwl  by:  Anonymous 
RESPONSES  TO: 

Standing  on  Principle 

Aug.  11, 2008 


able  alternative  to  the  proprietary 
software  system  he  so  adamantly 
opposes.  (He  does  things,  instead  of 
just  complaining.)  By  doing  so,  he 
has  performed  a  tremendous  public 
service,  regardless  of  whether  he  ul¬ 


timately  succeeds  in  his  objectives, 
I  also  think  he's  tight  on  a  lot 
of  issues,  particularly  on  DRM8, 
on  the  nature  of  so-called  intel¬ 
lectual  property,  and  that  existing 
copyright  and  patent  protections 


consumer  a  big  favor  by  creating  a 
much  mote  competitive  market. 

■  Submittad  by:  John  L.  Reis 

I  find  it  ironic  that  Stallman  makes 
a  big  deal  out  of  the  "ethics”  of 
free  software  while  intentionally 
switching  to  a  product  made  in  a 
country  —  China  —  known  for 
their  socially  and  politically  repres¬ 
sive  regime.  Who  needs  speech 
and  freedom  of  religion  when  you 


JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  I 
comment  directly  on  our 

at  computorvforldxoin. 
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Oft  Tough  on 
Teioconmiiitiiig: 
What  to  Ask 
BoforoYou 
Say  Yes 

,  WwWBgbomhonuliT 
’  <orMNtym.orbirtmry 
■y.ltabiiHnynig(ln- 


Wi-nTwoalis 
For  Spaod  Fraaks 


While  Windows  Sloops 

OPSaON:  IM  aid  biW  ghm  UMrawhU  flay 
want  dw  NdMy  to  turn  off  WIndowt.  Mta 


UHraportablo  Laptops: 

Thflir  Risa  and  Possiblo  Fall 
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KanMngis(nev«s) 

Doiipi  OIraotor  Stephanie  Fauchof 
FMtamo  EdRora  Kathleen  MelyiTiulia. 

Valerie  Potter.  Elen  Fanning  (special  reports! 
Barbara  Krasnof((rBin6«is) 

SoidorEdNon  Johanna  Anrbiosto(channels). 
Mure  Barton  (new  moda).  Joyce  Carpenter 
(blogs  and  projects) 

Switor  Norm  EdMar  Craig  Stedman 
Hsot  EdNan  Wto  Buchen.  Marian  Pioliop 
NaBaml  Camapaadaiili  Gary  Anthes. 
Thornas  Hoibnan.  Jirb  King.  Robert  L  Milchel 
Rapaiton  Sharon  Gaudin.  Mat!  Hamblen. 
Headier  Havensteia  Gregg  Keizer.  Eric  Lai.  Patridi 
INbodoau.  Jadoanar  Vi|w  Todd  R.  Weiss 


ChamalEdHan  Johanna  Ambrosiolservers 
and  data  cerders).  Lucas  Mearian  (storage). 
David  Ramel  (networking  and  mternel) 


(knrptdaniprlilctni  (see  Contacts  Ink 
al  the  bottom  at  the  hoina  page). 

Ltotan  to  Ora  Edta  Send  to  lettarse 


Judge  Lifts  Gag  Order  on 
Flaw-Rnding  MIT  Students 


late  next  year  or  in  early 
2010.  Microsoft  started 
talking  about  it  publicly 
earlier  this  year,  and  the 
Windows  development 
team  launched  a  Win¬ 
dows  7  blog  this  month. 

-GREGG  KEIZER 


UPTIME  COMES  STANDARD. 

Xeon 

Powerful. 

Efficient. 

IBM  System  x3550  Express 

CRITICAL 

IBM  System  x3550  Express.  It  s  designed  to  stay  up  ai 
running  and  help  reduce  system  downtime.  In  fact,  it  c£ 
even  identify  a  potential  problem  before  it  becomes  onr 
'\nd  if  you  ever  have  to  replace  a  component,  you  can  c 
that  without  having  to  shut  down.  Just  one  more  way  th« 
x3550  Express  keeps  downtime  down. 

From  the  people  and  Business  Partners  of  IBM. 

It’s  innovation  made  easy. 


PN:  7978EJU _ 

Featuring  up  to  two  Quad-O 
Hot-swap  redundant  cooling 


COMPLIMENTARY  SYSTEMS  ADVISOR  TOOL 

=  =  — =  express 

Want  to  find  the  right  server  or  storage  system  lor  you? 

====-=  advantage 

input,  and  it  will  identify  products  that  can  help  meet  your 

ibm.com/systems/uptime 

business  needs  Get  started  now  at  ibm.com/systems/upt.me 

1  866-872-3^2  (mention  6N8AHMA) 

that  many  IT  managers  “labeled  XP  a 
consumer-only  upgrade”  at  first. 

Users  loved  Windows  2000,  which 
was  less  than  two  years  old  when  XP 
was  released  (see  story  at  right).  And 
for  many,  XP  didn’t  add  enough  to 
make  them  want  to  move  up.  “XP  was 
really  viewed  as  a  glorified  upgrade, 
not  a  new  operating  system  in  its  own 
right,”  recalled  Donnie  Steward,  CIO 
at  ACH  Foods  Inc.,  a  Memphis-based 
maker  of  processed  foods. 

Then  there  were  all  the  security  is¬ 
sues.  XP  now  is  considered  to  be  high¬ 
ly  secure,  but  that  wasn’t  the  case  in 
2002.  That’s  when  LifeTime  Products 
Inc.  upgraded  to  the  operating  system 
after  Microsoft  released  Service  Pack 
1.  its  first  bug-fix  update.  “We  used  to 
say  XP  was  like  Swiss  cheese  —  full  of 
holes  everywhere,”  said  John  Bowden, 
CIO  at  the  Clearfield,  Utah-based  mak¬ 
er  of  recreational  equipment. 

To  try  to  fix  the  security  problems, 
Microsoft  developed  a  second  ser¬ 
vice  pack,  which  it  pushed  customers 
to  adopt.  But  SP2  was  such  a  major 


—  lots  of  them,  especially  enterprise 
ones.  That  caused  many  companies  t 
block  updates  to  SP2  on  their  PCs  foi 


Same  Old  Story? 


EARLY  OPINIONS  OF  Windows  XP 
were  ramarkaUy  shtfilar  lo  those  that 
many  users  offer  about  Windows 
Vista  today. 

For  instance,  a  CompulerwoiM  sur¬ 
vey  of  200  IT  managers  conducted 
in  the  fall  of  2001,  just  before  XP 
was  releasad,  found  that  53%  of  the 
respondents  didn’t  plan  to  upgrade 
their  PCs.  whSe  another  25%  were 
undecided.  And  In  an  informal  pal  of 
25  users  a  year  later,  only  four  said 
they  had  started  deploying  XP. 

“We  have  not  moved  to  XP,  and  we 
have  no  plans  to,”  one  CIO  said  in 
2002. ’This  is  an  upgrade  that  offers 

Another  IT  manager  said  that  the 
cost  of  upgrading  to  XP  was  “very 
high”  and  that  there  wasn't  “a  lot  of 
perceived  value”  in  moving  up. 

Many  companies  had  Just  fmisiied  or 


ware  stm  roWng  out  Windows  2000 
when  XP  came  along  just  20  months 
after  its  predecessor.  Few  could  get 

grade,  especially  when  the  economy 
turned  sour  after  the  dot-com  bust 
And  althaugh  XP  may  seem  svelte 
compared  wHh  Vista,  at  the  time,  it 
was  consMersd  by  many  to  be  a  bidky 
resource  hog  that  IHiely  would  bog 
dovm  applications  on  older  PCs. 

As  of  March  2005,  Wkidaws  2000 
was  stil  running  on  ahnost  half  of 
business  PCs  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
according  to  usage  data  compHod  by 
asset-tracking  vendor  AssetMetrix 
prior  to  its  acquisition  by  Microsoft. 

‘Vista  really  does  parall«l)hesitua- 
Hon  with  XP  in  a  lot  of  ways,”  said 
Michael  Cherry,  an  analyst  at  Direc¬ 
tions  on  Micnnoft. 

-  ERIC  LAI 


lost  users,  “change  is  always  SP2  arrives,  companies  refresh  aging 
id  Merrie  Wales,  information  hardware  and  the  end  of  mainstream 
i  manager  in  the  human  re-  suppon  for  XP  next  April  draws  closer. 


to  the  new  operating 
system.  There’s  the 
widespread  exercising 
of  downgrade  rights  by 
users  who  purchase  PCs 


led  2010  amval  of  Vista  s  successor, 
irhich  Microsoft  is  calling  Windows 
,  looms  on  the  horizon.  Both  Steward 
nd  Bowden  said  they  will  likely  skip 
tista  entirely  and  wait  for  Windows  7. 

But  other  strikes  against  Vista  are 
nes  that  XP  has  also  faced  and  over- 
ome,  such  as  a  tottering  economy  (the 
ot-com  bust,  in  XP’s  case),  the  belief 


software  and  avoiding  compatibibty  Moreover,  most  of  the 

problems.  And  with  Visu,  64-bit  com-  enterprise  Vista  holdout 
puting  finally  appears  to  be  catching  sticking  with  XP  or  wail 
on  among  more  than  just  technology  dows  7  —  not  switching 
enthusiasts.  X  or  Linux.  Cherry  said 

In  addition,  history  tends  to  repeat  operating  system  releasi 
itself.  XP  deployments  eventually  ac-  be  a  long-term  trend,  no 
celerated,  reaching  near-ubiquity  by  “of  Vista  being  a  failure, 

the  time  Vista  finally  debuted.  Simi-  that  until  companies  jui 
laiiy,  some  industry  observers  expect  dows  treadmill  instead  ( 
rollouts  of  Visu  to  pick  up  —  even  in  ing  it  down,  “Microsoft  i 


■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


SAP  Users  Seek 
Proof  of  Support 
Plan’s  Benefits 

Many  still  question  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  move  to  force  them  to 
use  the  Enterprise  Support 
program.  By  Chris  Kanaracus 


calling  on  SAP 
AG  to  back  up  its 
claims  that  its 
new  Enterprise 
Support  program  provides 
significant  advantages  over 
the  less-expensive  offerings 
it  is  replacing. 

The  software  vendor  an¬ 
nounced  in  mid-July  that 
it  plans  to  force  its  users  to 
replace  their  Standard  and 
Premium  Support  programs 
with  the  new.  costlier  Enter¬ 
prise  Support  program. 

"Supposedly,  we're  going 
to  get  more  value.  I  haven't 
seen  it  because  I  haven't 
been  showm  it,"  said  Michael 
Davidson.  CIO  at  Apotex 
Inc.,  a  Weston.  Ontario- 
based  pharmaceutical  firm. 

Though  Apotex  won't 
immediately  feel  the  effects 
of  higher  costs  because  an 
existing  deal  is  still  in  effect, 
Davidson  noted  that  “we 
need  to  look  at  a  longer  term 
of  what  that  level  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  and  ask  quite 
honestly,  'Are  we  getting 
business  value?’ " 

The  Americas'  SAP  Users’ 
Group  ( ASUG)  last  week 
began  a  series  of  Web  semi¬ 
nars  designed  to  provide  its 
members  with  information 
on  the  new  program. 

At  the  initial  seminar, 
an  SAP  marketing  official 


provided  an  overview  of  the 
Enterprise  Support  offering, 
according  to  an  ASUG  state¬ 
ment.  Other  seminars  are 
slated  to  be  held  Sept.  24. 
Oct.  16  and  Nov.  12,  the  user 
group  said. 

In  a  separate  statement, 
ASUG  said  that  it  plans 
to  evaluate  the  Enterprise 
Support  offering  to  find 
out  “what  works  and  what 
needs  correction  [and]  thus 
leverage  our  considerable 
member  base  to  influence 
SAP  to  either  change  the 
costs  or  change  the  offerings 
as  appropriate." 

CEO  Steve  Strout  noted 


SAP  Enterprise 
Support 

■  Continuous  quakty 
checks  for  technical 
risk  analyses. 

■  Direct,  round-^-cl^ 
access  to  the  SAP  support 
advisory  center. 


■  On-demand  support 
integration  to  link  users, 
pail^andW. 


■  tottw  Soliitim 


■  Aro^  to  the  ^  SAP 
methodology. 
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that  the  group  has  already 
managed  to  convince  SAP 
to  gradually  phase  in  the 
increased  fees  for  the  new 
program. 

The  SAP  UK  &  Ireland 
User  Group,  which  lodged  a 
strong  initial  protest  against 
the  vendor’s  plan,  “is  con¬ 
tinually  engaging  with  SAP 
regarding  the  support  is¬ 
sue,"  a  spokesman  said. 

Meanwhile,  Deutsch- 
sprachige  SAP  Anwend- 
ergruppe  e.V.  (DSAG),  the 
German-speaking  SAP 
user  group,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  earlier  this  month 
that  it  "cannot  support  the 
compulsory  replacement 
of  Standard  Support  with 
Enterprise  Support  at  this 
time."  The  DSAG’ 
bership  includes 
2,100  companies 
in  Germany. 

Austria  and 
Switzerland. 

DSAG  board 
member  An¬ 
dreas  Oezko  said 
in  an  interview 
that  feedback  from 
the  group's  members, 
“especially  from  small-to- 
medium-Jsize]  businesses,  is 
that  they  have  very  simple 
landscapes  and  are  familiar 
with  their  systems.  They 
don’t  see  at  the  moment  why 
they  should  need  enterprise 
support." 

SAP  officials  said  earlier 
this  year  that  the  company 
is  implementing  the  policy 
to  help  smooth  users’  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  next  generation 
of  SAP  applications,  which 
will  incorporate  its  SOA- 
based  NetWeaver  middle¬ 
ware  technology. 

The  company  has  started 
to  gradually  phase  in  the 
program  for  current  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  will  begin  to 
see  higher  prices  in  January. 

The  price  increases  will 
eventually  reach  22%  of  a 
user’s  software  license  fees 


in  2012.  The  older  support 
packages  were  priced  at  up 
to  17%  of  license  fees. 

New  customers  can  only 
choose  the  higher-priced 
option  with  the  22%  fee. 

The  Enterprise  Support 
package,  unveiled  in  May, 
includes  the  installation  of 
SAP’s  Solution  Manager 
portal  at  customer  sites. 

The  portal  will  provide  the 
vendor’s  services  person¬ 
nel  with  a  real-time  view  of 
operations  across  distrib¬ 
uted  systems. 

The  package  also  gives 
customers  access  to  the 
Run  SAP  methodology, 
which  was  created  to  better 
manage  service-oriented 
architectures. 

SAP  has  so  far  given 

no  indication 
that  it  plans 
to  change  the 
support  plan. 
"While  custom- 

money,  they 
see  the  additional  value." 
contended  SAP  spokesman 
Bill  Wohl. 

He  repeated  SAP’s  earlier 
claim  that  the  move  was 
made  to  help  the  company 
deal  with  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  customer  implementa¬ 
tions  and  not  simply  to  drive 
revenue. 

Ray  Wang,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  sug¬ 
gested  that  SAP  users  work 
together  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  new  service. 

There’s  a  “broad  con¬ 
sensus”  among  Forrester 
clients  that  they  may  have 

to  SAP.  “but  it’s  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  what 
value  they  may  receive," 
Wang  said.  “That’s  a  fair 
discussion."  ■ 

Kanaracus  is  a  reporter  for 
the  IDG  News  Service. 
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SAP  Users  Seek 
Proof  of  Sumit 
Plan’s  Benefits 

Many  still  question  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  move  to  force  them  to 
use  the  Enteiprise  Support 
program.  By  Chris  Kanaracus 


that  the  group  has  already  in  2012.  The  older  support 
managed  to  convince  SAP  packages  were  priced  at  up 
to  gradually  phase  in  the  to  17%  of  license  fees, 
increased  fees  for  the  new  New  customers  can  only 

program.  choose  the  higher-priced 

The  SAP  UK  &  Ireland  option  with  the  22%  fee. 
User  Group,  which  lodged  a  The  Enterprise  Support 
strong  initial  protest  against  package,  unveiled  in  May, 
the  vendor's  plan,  “is  con-  includes  the  installation  of 
tinually  engaging  with  SAP  SAP’s  Solution  Manager 

regarding  the  support  is-  portal  at  customer  sites. 


sue,”  a  spokesman  said. 

Meanwhile,  Deutsch- 
sprachige  SAP  Anwend- 
ergruppe  e.V.  (DSAG),  the 
German-speaking  SAP 
user  group,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  earlier  this  month 


The  portal  will  provide  the 
vendor’s  services  person¬ 
nel  with  a  real-time  view  of 


rtthe  Run  SAP  methodology. 


Best  Practices 
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Thank  you  to  our  'Best  Practices 
in  Business  Intelligence'  Judges 
for  2008; 

•  Greg  Backhus,  Helzberg  Diamond 

•  Andrea  Ballmger,  MBA.  University  of  Illinois 

•  Michael  Hibbard.  RN.  MHSA.  Mercy  Health  Partnefi 

•  Erik  Johnson.  Sabre  Holdings  ^  t 

•  Julia  iang.fi»rvwtBri*nrW  1 

•  Andrew  l(riebel.Coca^EtiliyrtlH  T  .  T  '  ' 

•  Michael  Masciandaro.  Rohm  and  Hass  CanfHy 
*M8tlhewMeinert.u;s  ArnalS^taRS-  ^ 

4fenryManis,l  ' 
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Wi|ratulations 
to  Our  Finalists! 

The  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives 
"Best  Practices  in  Business  Intelligence" 

Award  Recipients  will  be  honored 
on  Wednesday,  September  10th. 

Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  proudly  presents  the  "Best  Practices 
in  Business  Intelligence"  Awards  Program.  This  program  honors  IT  user 
"best  practice"  case  studies  selected  from  a  field  of  qualified  finalists. 

Finalists  in  each  of  the  following  categories  are: 

Creating  an  Agile  Bl  Infrastructure _ 

•  Abbott  International,  Abbott  Park,  Illinois 

•  LISPS  IT  Delivery  and  Retail  Business  Systems  Portfolio,  Washington,  DC 

•  Marriott  International,  Inc.,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

•  United  Network  of  Organ  Sharing,  Richmond,  Virginia 

•  USCG,  Office  of  Performance  Management  and  Decision  Support 
Washington,  DC 

Driving  Process  Management  wWi  Bl  :  _ 

•  Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
'  •  FidBc  Services,  Colfierville,  Tonnossee 

•  NowVhtkCiiyOopailiiMntof 
TfewYoiltNmrTMt 
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JoanFeigenbaum 

The  privacy  expert  ta^s  about  the 
problem  with  encryption,  the  need 
for  Information  accountabiiity’  and 

what’s  wrong  with  roie  mod^. 


often  do  not  mean  that  they  want  their 

they  mean  that  they  want  that  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  used  appropriately.  For 
example,  no  one  wants  the  fact  that 


of  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  hidden 
from  the  poll  worker  who  is  supposed 
to  put  a  check  next  to  his  name  as  he 
walks  into  the  booth  to  vote  in  the 
Democratic  primary.  Many  such  vot¬ 
ers,  however,  feel  that  their  privacy 
has  been  violated  when  a  Democratic 
Continued  on  page  16 
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YOU  MISS  VISITING  DESKS, 


INTRODUCING  Intel  Centrino  2 
with  vPro  technology.  Greatly 
reduced  maintenance  visits.* 
That's  IT  as  it  should  be. 


■  THE  GRILL  I  JOAN  FEIOENBAUM 
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M  People  should 
not  have  to 
ghreup^ 

benefits  of  usiiip  infor* 
mation  appropriately 
in  order  to  avoid  the 
haims  that  result  when 
the  same  mfbrmation 
is  used  inappropriately. 


Continued  from  page  14 
fundraiser  uses  tbe  same  informa¬ 
tion  as  justification  for  calling  him  at 
home  to  ask  for  a  donation.  People  and 
organizations  should  not  have  to  give 
up  the  benefits  of  using  information 
appropriately  in  powerful  networked 


to  improve  products  but  not  enable 
ever  more  annoying  targeted  market¬ 
ing?  The  challenge  is  to  support  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  sensitive  information, 


oiinliliWy  the  CridH  Ibporting  Ad 
[FCIIAl,wliiGhdoMnolliiiHtlMcallw- 
iion  of  erwtt  data  but  mtrfcts  how  H  may 

bo  uaad.  We  couid  make  a  great  deal  of 
progress  toward  accountability  by  fac¬ 
ing  up  to  something  that  many  people 
find  counterintuitive;  By  empowering 
one  or  more  organizations  to  collect 
vast  amounts  of  sensitive  information 
about  people  while  precisely  speci¬ 
fying  both  the  types  of  information 
collected  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  information  can  be  used,  we  can 
provide  better  protection  against  abuse 
of  sensitive  information  than  we  can 
by  constantly  warning  people  to  “hide 
it  or  lose  it.” 

In  exchange  for  the  right  to  collect 
and  use  certain  types  of  personal  data, 
such  as  credit  or  medical  information, 
the  organizations  must  agree  both  to 


ity  solves.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  separation 
between  the  communication  function 
served  by  Internet  service  providers 
and  the  information-publishing  func¬ 
tion  —  that  the  proper  analogy  for  a 
modem  ISP  is  a  traditional  phone  com¬ 
pany  governed  by  common-carriage 
laws,  rather  than  a  traditional  cable 
TV  company  that  controls  both  com- 

But  what  should  be  required,  first 
and  foremost,  is  that  service  providers 
be  completely  upfront  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  shouldn’t  imply  to  their 
customers  that  they  will  be  ^le  to 
use  some  popular  application  like  Bit- 
Torrent,  then  not  actually  let  them  do 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  great  if  there 
were  old-fashioned,  common-carrier- 
style  ISPs  that  did  no  content  discrimi¬ 
nation  whatsoever,  but  be  aware  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  customers  who  don’t 
want  that. 

You  hm  aM  you  dMft  Ha  mb  Bodrit. 

Why?  I  don’t  like  the  word  role  because 
it  gives  the  wrong  impression  that  for 
each  person,  there’s  an  established 
path  to  follow.  Each  person  should  seek 


Thornton  A.  May 

Technology 
Adoption  2.0 


The  most  broken  process  in  enterprises  to¬ 
day  is  the  Byzantine  mendicancy,  sycophancy  and 
outright  idiocy  associated  with  introducing  new 
technology.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  ask  any  Jack  or 
Jill  in  the  cubicles  to  rank  the  various  silo  captains  for  iimova- 
tiveness.  The  CIO,  and  his  IT  organization,  will  trail  the  pack. 


elude  writing  The  Singu¬ 
larity  Is  Near  When  Hu¬ 
mans  Transcend  Biology, 
argues  that  ‘the  overall 
progression  of  information 
technologies  is  remarkably 
predictable.  The  price- 
performance  of  computing 
has  grown  at  a  remarkably 
smooth,  doubly  exponen¬ 
tial  pace  for  over  a  century, 
going  back  to  the  data  proc¬ 
essing  equipment  used  in 
the  1890  US.  Census." 

The  stuff  that  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  labs  around  the 
world  is  invisible  to  most 
CIOs.  We  need  to  stop 
talking  to  vendors  about 
what  they  have  on  the  back 


at  the  big  table,  it  needs 
to  do  more  than  keep  the 
digital  lights  on.  It  needs  to 
explain,  socialixe  and  then 
deploy  a  charismatic  and 
vahie-exuding  portfolio  of 
emerging  technologies. 

Why  is  technology 
adoption  so  hard?  CIOs 
and  the  organizations  they 
lead  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  in  front  of  the  curve. 
We  missed  minicomput- 


bum-rushed  by  mobility, 
and  we  are  now  accused  of 
being  slow  on  the  uptake 
of  Web  2.0  technologies 
like  Facebook,  wikis  and 
blogs.  We  are  of  the  Nancy 
Reagan  school  of  technol¬ 
ogy  management:  We  just 
say  no.  Are  we  destined  to 
always  be  the  wet  blanket 


making  algorithms  de¬ 
signed  to  respond  to  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  Our  prehistoric 
ancestors  passed  on  their 
genes  because  they  were 
the  ones  who  quickly  re¬ 
acted  to  hungry  pre^tors. 
Thus,  the  Ehrlichs  argue, 
we  are  genetically  predis¬ 
posed  for  short-term,  easy- 

But  the  world  has 


■  k  IT  destined 
to  always  be 
thewetUanket 
ontedinology- 
enabkd  oppor¬ 
tunities? 


neously  entertain,  evaluate 
and  imaginatively  inhabit 
multiple  future  worlds. 
Successful  executives  will 
need  to  excel  at  the  art  of 
futuring. 

Or  perhaps  the  technol¬ 
ogy  adoption  problem  is 
systemic.  Paul  Saffo,  an 
insightful  forecaster  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Future, 
observes,  “The  amount 
of  time  required  for  new 
ideas  to  fully  seep  into  a 
culture  consistently  has 
averaged  three  decades." 


patiently  for  the  vendors 
to  come  up  with  the  tech¬ 
nologies  we  need?  Is  the 
technology  future  truly 
unpredictable? 

Ray  Kurzweil,  whose 


will  create  a  sustainable 
competitive  advantage. 

We  need  to  create  land¬ 
ing  zones  for  near-term 
technologies,  sandboxes 
for  farther-out  technolo¬ 
gies  and  co-development 
labs  for  way-out-there 
technologies.  We  need 
to  recapture  the  can-do 
attitude  that  placed  a 
man  on  the  moon.  We 
live  in  a  world  soon  to  be 
populated  with  petaflop 
(1,000  trillion  calculations 
per  second),  exaflop,  zetu- 
flop,  yottaflop  and  xeraflop 
supercomputers.  With  this 
kind  of  technology  waiting 
in  the  wings,  upgrading  to 
Technology  Adoption  2.0 
is  not  optional.  ■ 

ThoralM  A.  Mavis  a  long¬ 
time  industry  observer, 
management  consultant 
and  commentator. 

You  can  contact  him  at 
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Information 

OVERIOAD 


Is  it  time  to  go  on 
adatadietPsYMARYBRANDa 


1  and  has  launched  many 
’  green  IT  initiatives  at 
onununications  firm,  Rob- 


The  idea  of  “information  overload" 
has  been  discussed  for  decades,  but 
never  before  has  it  seemed  so  relevant. 
Today,  ideas  and  discussions  are  broad¬ 
cast  not  at  a  prescribed  time  on  a  specif¬ 
ic  channel  via  a  single  medium,  but  all 


type  of  pollution  that  even  A1  Gore  has 
yet  to  tackle;  digital  pollution. 

The  recent  growth  of  information 
sources  such  as  blogs,  social  networks, 
news  aggregators,  microblogs  like  TWit- 
ter,  instant  messaging  and  e-mail  has 
been  exponential  And  with  broadband 
penetration  among  active  Internet  users 
expected  to  break  90%  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Internet  marketing  firm  Website 
Optimization  LLC,  there  aren’t  many 
people  today  who  haven't  experienced 
some  form  of  information  overload. 

“On  the  positive  side,  there’s  so  much 
more  information  available,”  Saper 
says.  “But  it  becomes  overwhelming, 
especially  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
tools  to  fiilter  through  it.” 


T\vitter  messages,  mailing  list  and 
newsletter  subscriptions,  instant  me* 
saging,  e-mail  and  Web  surfing. 
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COSTS  DOWN, 
KARMA  UP 
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M  The  river 
of  con¬ 
tent  is  turning 
into  a  flood,  and 
my  instinct  is 
to  get  to  higher 
ground. 


Continued  from  page  19 
According  to  market  re 
IDC,  by  20U  the  digital  ui 


firm  Baaex  Inc.,  information  overload  is 
the  “problem  of  the  year."  Basex  claims 
that  disruptions  caused  by  e-mail,  text 
messages  and  other  incoming  data  cost 
large  organizations  billions  of  dollars 
annually  in  lower  productivity  and 
hampered  innovation. 

Disruption  comes  in  many  forms. 
There’s  the  urgent  e-mail  that  arrives 
when  you’re  heads-down  on  a  project, 
the  scads  of  stuff  to  browse  through  to 
make  sure  you’re  not  missing  anything 


Help  your 

users  learn  lo  drill  down  into  the 
intelligent  features  in  sites  like  Digg 
and  Delicious,  says  Jeff  Saper.  CIO  at 
Robinson  Lerer  &  Montgomery.  His 
group  holds  numerous  discussions 
and  lunch  meetings  to  teach  employ 


to  opt  into  information.  At  Constella¬ 
tion  Energy,  Michael  Fowler.  IT  direc¬ 
tor  of  risk,  compliance  and  change 
management,  is  working  to  change 

ing  out  reports  by  e-mail,  the  company 
should  enable  users  to  choose  which 
reports  they  want  to  receive  through 
an  RSS  feed,  he  says.  Not  only  would 
this  save  bandwidth  and  disk  space, 
but  it  also  would  free  up  people's 
minds.  'Why  do  you  need  300  re- 


news  aggregation  sites;  Techmeme  for 
technology  news,  Blogrunner  for  gener¬ 
al  news  and  Wikio  for  global  coverage. 

Techmeme  not  only  aggregates  links 
to  technology  stories  but  also  provides 
a  visual  sense  of  how  important  each 
story  is  through  a  list  of  links  to  the 
discussions  each  generated.  If  the  list  is 


pay  attention  to  that  item.  Similarly, 
compilation  sites  like  Digg  and  Hacker- 
news  use  social  promotion  techniques 
to  help  readers  discern  what’s  impor¬ 
tant  As  readers  vote  on  items,  the  most 
popular  get  more  visibility. 

Borsch  says  he  has  spent  lots  of  time 


IS  blogs  that  he  considers  must-reads, 
including  Boing  Boing.  That  feed  pulls 
information  from  171  blogs  and  various 
other  sites,  for  a  total  of  about  225  feeds. 
On  one  recent  day.  Borsch  had  926  arti¬ 
cles  waiting  for  him.  “I’ll  probably  grab 
a  sandwich  and  skim  through  them  ail, 
unless  I  get  hooked  into  an  article  that 


“For  so  long,  companies  have 
preached  the  importance  of  multitask¬ 
ing,”  says  Michael  Fowler,  IT  direc¬ 
tor  of  risk,  compliance  and  change 
management  at  Constellation  Energy 
Group  Inc.  But  now,  he  says,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  has  swting  back:  “TVliat  hap¬ 
pens  when  you’re  too  multitasked?" 

Many  worry  about  missing  out  on 
something.  “People  fear  a  disruptive 
technology  or  business  model  will 
come  on  the  scene  and  they  won’t  have 
time  to  act,"  says  Steve  Borsch,  CEO  of 
Marketing  Directions  Inc,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Eden  Prairie,  Mina  “It’s  becom- 


rr  professionals  and  information 
management  specialists  say  that  high¬ 
er  ground  can  be  reached.  Some  use 
technology  to  combat  the  information 
overload,  while  others  suggest  putting 
yourself  on  an  informatioo  diet  and 
taking  control  over  how  much  you  al¬ 
low  yourself  to  be  exposed  to. 

TURNING  TO  TECHNOLOGY 

Borsch  firmly  subscribes  to  the  belief 
that  what  technology  has  gotten  us 


through  the  posts,  but  if  I  went  to 
[each]  site  itself,  it  would  take  45  sec¬ 
onds  just  to  load  the  page,"  he  says. 

■With  all  the  time  he  spends  on  ag¬ 
gregation  sites  and  his  RSS  feed.  Borsch 
says  he  has  reduced  his  investments  in 
books,  TV,  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He’s  even  cut  down  on  his  podcast  lis¬ 
tening  time  At  one  point.  Borsch  says, 
he’d  collected  36  hours’  worth  of  weekly 
podcasts  with  only  10  hours  per  week 
available  to  listen.  But  with  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  sites,  he  says,  “it  feels  like  I’ve  got 
people’s  thoughts  at  my  fingertips,  and 
to  me  that’s  fabulous.” 


soft,  virtualization,  mobile  technology, 
networking,  environment,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  general  business. 

“Do  1  read  every  hit?  No,”  Borsch 
says.  “It  gets  back  to  there  being  too 
much  noise  out  there.” 

But  tools  can't  do  it  all,  he  says.  With 
new  sources  of  information  appearing 
every  day,  it’s  difficult  to  know  which 
are  legitimate.  That  has  driven  Saper  to 
be  more  discerning  about  which  sourc¬ 
es  he  trusts.  Mainly,  he  says,  he  sticks 
with  sources  he  knows  or  those  that 
are  recommended  by  peers  or  friends. 

Ole  Eichhom,  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  at  Aperio  Technologies  Inc.,  which 
provides  systems  for  digital  pathology, 
agrees.  His  Na  1  way  of  finding  new 
blogs  is  by  referrals,  sometimes  through 
his  own  blog.  Once  a  week,  he  checks 
to  see  who  has  linked  to  his  blog,  which 
inevitably  leads  him  to  look  at  theirs. 
“They  found  me,  so  there  must  be  a 
similarity  of  interest,”  be  says. 

The  human  touch  can,  of  course,  be 
automated,  Fowler  says.  Although  he 
seeks  recommendations  from  peers  and 
fiiends  and  uses  social  promotion  sites 
like  Digg,  he  has  also  found  a  shortcut; 
using  Delicious,  a  social  bookmarks 
manager.  He  marks  fovorite  items  on 
the  site,  but  he  also  checks  out  the  book¬ 
marks  of  other  people  he  trusts  or  those 
who  specialize  in  areas  of  interest  to 
him.  “I’d  expect  them  to  have  found  the 
top  sources,  so  why  search?”  he  says.  “I 
can  just  go  to  their  Delicious  site.” 

STEP  AWAY  FROM  THE  INTERNET 

Fowler  uses  an  RSS  feed  to  keep  on 
top  of  about  a  dozen  sources  from  tech 
news,  and  to  follow  a  local  newspaper 
columnist  who  often  writes  about  Con¬ 
stellation  Energy.  But  he  doesn’t  check 
them  daily,  and  he  purposefully  limits 
the  number  he  follows  because  much  of 
the  news  gets  repeated.  “Less  is  more, 
at  least  for  me,”  he  says. 

The  less-is-more  mantra  may  be  the 
key  to  combating  information  over¬ 
load.  Mark  Hurst,  author  of  Bit  Literacy 
(Good  Experience  Press,  2007),  says 
technology  tools  simply  can’t  scale  up 
to  the  amount  of  information  coming 
at  us.  So  rather  than  using  an  RSS  feed 
to  subscribe  to  200  blogs,  he  says,  why 
not  identify  the  three  or  four  top  blogs 
you  really  want  to  read  each  day  and 
read  them?  It  takes  mental  discipline 


to  resist  the  rest,  but  it  enables  you  to 
“get  to  zero”  —  the  point  where  there’s 
nothing  pending  in  your  in-box. 

“If  overload  is  the  problem,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  unload,”  Hurst  says. 

The  urge  to  unload  may  be  taking 
hold.  The  WebWorketDaily.com  blog 
lists  21  tips  to  deal  with  information 
overload,  including  forsaking  forums 
and  having  a  Web-free  day.  There  are 
even  life  coaches  who  specialize  in  re¬ 
ducing  such  overload. 

For  Borsch,  mental  discipline  means 
he  unsubscribes  firom  any  blog  that 
is  no  longer  adding  value.  And  when 
he  needs  to  concentrate  on  work,  he 
closes  down  instant  messaging,  Skype 
and  e-mail,  turns  off  TWirl  (the  Twitter 
desktop  client),  and  tries  not  to  think 
about  what  he’s  missing. 

Mental  disc4>lme  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  when  it  comes  to  e-mail.  Many 
people  feel  compelled  to  check  e-mail 
throughout  the  day  and  to  respond  im¬ 
mediately  to  what  comes  in.  “You  can 
be  on  deadline,  and  one  of  your  friends 
sends  you  a  random  note  that  you  could 
read  two  hours  later,  but  knowing  it’s 
there  disrupts  you,”  Eichhom  says. 

He  offers  a  sdution:  “Just  because 
someone  sent  you  something  doesn’t 

r  Just 


I  you  something 
doesn't  mean 
you  have  to 
read  it 
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mean  you  have  to  read  it  Thinking  that 
way  is  empowering.” 

The  same  goes  for  RSS  fMds.  Al¬ 
though  Eichhom  loves  RSS  and  moni¬ 
tors  300  to  400  feeds  via  a  reader  called 
Sharpreader,  he  calls  it  an  incredible  dis¬ 
traction.  He  estimates  that  he  gets  2,000 
to  3X)00  Hons  per  day  and  reads  about 
\  one  out  of20.  His  advice:  Choose  specific 
times  throughout  the  day  to  check  e-mail 
and  read  your  fited.  Otherwise,  he  says, 
you  could  lose  an  entire  day  in  the  ether. 

Fowler  says  he  gets  L500  e-mails 
per  day  at  work,  thanks  in  part  to  co¬ 
workers  mailing  to  distribution  lists. 
Handling  this  requires  setting  up  rules 
and  filters  through  the  e-mail  system 
itself;  he  says,  but  he’d  like  to  see  these 
types  of  features  become  mote  intuitive. 

“We’d  be  far  mote  efficient  if  we 
taught  people  to  direct  the  message  to 
the  person  who  could  best  handle  the 
inquiry,”  he  says.  But  Fowler  admits 
that  in  a  global  company  that  operates 
around  the  clock,  that  person  is  not 
always  easy  to  pinpoint. 

Fowler  has  come  to  like  INvitter, 
which  limits  messages  to  140  char¬ 
acters.  He  mainly  uses  it  to  stay  con¬ 
nected  with  other  people  via  his  group 
distribution  list  and  to  stay  abreast  of 
their  activities.  However,  services  such 
as  CNN  also  broadcast  news  on  Twit¬ 
ter,  and  some  industry  leaders  have 
begun  using  it  to  communicate  updates 
at  conferences  and  boot  camps.  “The 
reason  I  like  it  is  that  it’s  short,”  Fowler 
says.  “I  don’t  have  time  for  a  novel;  140 
characters  is  my  attention  span." 

Eichhom  agrees  that  following 
Twitter  is  becoming  more  important. 
Originally,  he  says,  the  idea  was  “What 
are  you  doing?”  but  it  has  evolved  to, 
“What  are  you  thinking?” 

Information  overload  is  not  going 
away,  and  organizations  will  need  to 
find  ways  to  deal  with  it,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  determining  which 
sources  are  considered  reliable,  says  Da¬ 
vid  Newman,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 

“I  don’t  think  we  understand  how 
bad  it’s  going  to  get.  especially  as  more 
young  people  come  into  the  workplace 
and  are  us^  to  using  these  sources  in 
their  personal  lives,”  he  says.  “We  can’t 
put  our  head  in  the  sand  about  this.”  ■ 
BramW  is  a  Computerworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Newton,  Moss.  Contact  her 
at  nuuybrandel@verizon.net 
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Continued  from  page  19 
According  to  market  research  firm 
IDC.  by  2011  the  digital  universe  will 
be  10  times  the  size  it  was  in  2006. 

It's  gotten  to  the  point  where  infor¬ 
mation  —  which  should  he  useful  — 


How  ri" 
Can  tk'lp 

with  an  Internet  con¬ 
nection  is  susceptible  to  infor¬ 
mation  overload,  and  IT  can  play 
a  central  role  in  helping  an  orga- 


cost  but  high-impact  approaches: 

Smarten  up  the  tools.  Help  your 
users  learn  to  drill  down  into  the 
intelligent  features  in  sites  like  Digg 
and  Delicious,  says  Jeff  Saper.  CIO  at 
Robinson  Lerer  S  Montgomery.  His 
group  holds  numerous  discussions 
and  lunch  meetings  to  teach  employ¬ 
ees  how  to  use  Digg  and  customize 
their  RSS  feeds. 

Puli,  don’t  push.  Allow  employees 
to  opt  into  information.  At  Constella- 


news  aggregation  sites:  Techmeme  for 
technology  news,  Blogrunner  for  gener¬ 
al  news  and  Wikio  for  global  coverage. 

Techmeme  not  only  aggregates  links 
to  technology  stories  but  also  provides 
a  visual  sense  of  how  important  each 
story  is  through  a  list  of  links  to  the 
discussions  each  generated.  If  the  list  is 
long,  Borsch  says,  he  knows  he  should 
pay  attention  to  that  item.  Similarly, 
compilation  sites  like  Digg  and  Hacker- 
news  use  social  promotion  techniques 
to  help  readers  discern  what's  impor¬ 
tant.  As  readers  vote  on  items,  the  most 
popular  get  more  visibility. 

Borsch  says  he  has  spent  lots  of  time 
customizing  Google  Reader,  editing 
what  he  wants  to  see  and  organizing 
how  he  sees  it.  He  has  created  20  fold- 


(Good  Experience  Press,  2007),  says 
technology  tools  simply  can't  scale  up 
to  the  amount  of  information  coming 
at  us.  So  rather  than  using  an  RSS  feed 
to  subscribe  to  200  blogs,  he  says,  why 
not  identify  the  three  or  four  top  blogs 
you  really  want  to  read  each  day  and 
read  them?  It  takes  mental  discipline 


■■because 
someone  sent 
you  something 
doesn’t  mean 
you  have  to 
readit. 


Vid  Newman,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 

"1  don't  think  we  understand  how 
bad  it's  going  to  get.  especially  as  more 
young  people  come  into  the  workplace 
and  are  u.sed  to  using  these  sources  in 
their  personal  lives."  he  says.  "We  can't 
put  our  head  in  the  sand  about  this.”  ■ 
Brandal  is  a  Computerworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Newton,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marybrandel@veri2on.net. 
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Every  business  process  and  service  leaves  a  measurable  carbon  footprint.  So  how  do  you 
increase  control  and  visibility  of  those  processes  while  limiting  their  carbon  impact?  With 
IBM  s  Smart  SOA  approach.  It  helps  you  optimize  resources  and  break  inefficient,  siloed 
applications  into  reusable  services-giving  you  greater  agility  across  business  processes 
and  IT  infrastructures.  Companies  like  Citigroup  have  reduced  application-processing  time 
from  two  weeks  to  two  days.  Process  efficiency  goes  up.  Energy  costs  go  down.  A  greener 
world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD. 

Benchmark  your  IT  energy  efficiency  at  ibm.com.'green  soa 
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To  Drive  Your  Best  1 
Woricers  Out  the  Door  J 


strong  views  —  on  how  to  do  things, 
so  it’s  not  uncommon  to  hear  that 
there  are  clashes  between  them 
and  managers,"  says  Pradeep 
K.  Khosla,  founding  director  of 
CyLab  and  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  both  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh. 

Khoslapointstoanacquain- 
taix:e  who  quit  his  programming 
job  because  he  wasn’t  allowed  to 
pursue  his  ideas  about  the  IT  architec¬ 
ture  he  thought  the  company  needed. 

THE  BETTER  WAV:  Even  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  workers  won’t  get  their  way  all 
the  time,  but  managers  need  to  balance 
employees’  creative  ideas  against  cor¬ 
porate  policies  and  programs. 

“The  organization  has  to  create  a 
culture  from  the  top  management  down 
that  gives  people  an  opportunity  to  be 
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$1  billion  company  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  approve  all  IT 
expenditures  over  $1,000,  I 
checking  employees’  time  sheets  and 
requiring  retention  agreements  for 
workers  seeking  job-related  training. 

But  Adrian  M.  Butler,  vice  president 
of  IT-telecom  and  support  services 
at  Accor  North  America  Inc.  in  Car¬ 
rollton,  Texas,  knows  an  IT  director 
who  found  himself  working  for  those 

The  tight  management  control  was 
a  clear  and  extreme  case  of  microman¬ 
agement.  “It  led  people  to  feel  there 
was  a  lack  of  trust  in  their  abilities," 
Butler  says,  noting  that  the  IT  director 
left  his  job  after  just  two  months. 

“He  didn’t  feel  empowered  in  the 
role,”  Butler  says,  adding  that  the  man¬ 
ager  who  hired  the  IT  director  also  left 
for  similar  reasons. 

THE  BETTER  WAY:  This  problem  is 
tough  because  the  tendency  to  mi¬ 
cromanage  is  more  a  personality  trait 
than  a  policy  decision,  says  Franz 
Fruehwald,  CIO  at  Catholic  Human 
Services-Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 
He  has  also  experienced  that  type  of 
manager  in  the  past. 

But  if  you  solicit  honest  feedback 
from  close  associates,  you  can  rec¬ 
ognize  and  curtail  micromanaging 
behavior  in  yourself,  he  says.  “I  have  a 
couple  of  direct  reports  who  have  the 
ability  and  permission  to  speak  to  me 
frankly,"  Fruehwald  says.  “I  tell  them, 
"You  need  to  give  it  to  me  straight’  ” 


willing  to  give  him  new 
opportunities  after  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  program. 

“He  wanted  more  chal¬ 
lenges  and  more  responsibility.  They 
talked  about  it,  and  nothing  happened,” 
says  Bolton,  who  is  also  a  leadership 
consultant  at  Lifetime  Learning  in  Up¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


position  at  another  company  where  he 
felt  he  had  more  opportunities  to  grow. 

THE  BETTER  WAV:  Set  realistic  expecU- 
tions,  says  Anne  Marie  Messier,  found¬ 
er  of  Straightline  Management  Solu¬ 
tions  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.  Tell  workers 
why  they’re  being  sent  for  training  and 
aiiat  they  can  expect  once  the  training 
is  conqileted.  If  you  don’t  have  imme¬ 
diate  opportunities  for  advancement, 
letting  enthusiastic  workers  know  that 


■■  and  deveiooers 
have  their  own  views - 
reasonably  strong  views 
-on  how  to  do  things, 
so  if  s  not  uncommon 
to  hear  that  there  are 
clashes  between  them 
andmanagers. 

PRADEEP  K.  KHOSLA, 

FOUNDING  DIRECTOR  OF  CYLAB 
AND  DEAN  Of  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
ENGINEERING.  CARNEGIE  MELLON 
UNIVERSITY 


SI  billion  company  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  approve  all  IT 

expenditures  over  $1,000,  I _ 

checking  employees’  time  sheets  and 
requiring  retention  agreements  for 
workers  seeking  job-related  training. 

But  Adrian  M.  Butler,  vice  president 
of  IT-telecom  and  support  services 
at  Accor  North  America  Inc.  in  Car¬ 
rollton,  Texas,  knows  an  IT  director 
who  found  himself  working  for  those 

The  tight  management  control  was 
a  clear  and  extreme  case  of  microman¬ 
agement.  "It  led  people  to  feel  there 
was  a  lack  of  trust  in  their  abilities," 
Butler  says,  noting  that  the  IT  director 
left  his  job  after  just  two  months. 

“He  didn’t  feel  empowered  in  the 
role,”  Butler  says,  adding  that  the  man¬ 
ager  who  hired  the  IT  director  also  left 
for  similar  reasons. 

THE  BETTER  WAV:  This  problem  is 
tough  because  the  tendency  to  mi¬ 
cromanage  is  more  a  personality  trait 
than  a  policy  decision,  says  Franz 
Fruehwald,  CIO  at  Catholic  Human 
Services-Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 
He  has  also  experienced  that  type  of 
manager  in  the  past. 

But  if  you  solicit  honest  feedback 
from  close  associates,  you  can  rec¬ 
ognize  and  curtail  micromanaging 
behavior  in  yourself,  he  says.  “I  have  a 
couple  of  direct  reports  who  have  the 
ability  and  permission  to  speak  to  me 
frankly,”  Fruehwald  says.  “I  tell  them, 
’You  need  to  give  it  to  me  straight.’  ” 


opportunities  after  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  program. 
_  “He  wanted  more  chal¬ 
lenges  and  more  responsibility.  They 
talked  about  it,  and  nothing  happened,” 
says  Bolton,  who  is  also  a  leadership 
consultant  at  Lifetime  Learning  in  Up- 

The  manager  didn’t  stick  around. 
Within  a  few  months,  he  found  a  new 
position  at  another  company  where  he 
felt  he  had  more  opportunities  to  grow. 

THE  BETTER  WAY:  Set  realistic  expecta¬ 
tions,  says  Anne  Marie  Messier,  found¬ 
er  of  Straightline  Management  Solu¬ 
tions  in  Chelmsford.  Mass.  Tell  workers 
why  they’re  being  sent  for  training  and 
what  they  can  expect  once  the  training 
is  completed.  If  you  don’t  have  imme¬ 
diate  opportunities  for  advancement, 
letting  enthusiastic  workers  know  that 


M  Programmers 
and  developers 
have  their  own  views  - 
I  reasonably  strong  views 
-  on  how  to  do  things, 
so  it’s  not  uncommon 
to  hear  that  there  are 
clashes  between  them 
and  managers. 

PRADEEP  K.  KHOSLA, 

FOUNDING  DIRECTOR  OF  CVLAB 
ANDOEANOFTHECOLLESEOF 
ENGINEERING.  CARNEGIE  MELLON 
UNIVERSITY 
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MWe  hire  people  that 
we  believe  can  do 
the  job.  If  we  don’t  allow 
them  to  use  all  the  tools 
in  their  toolbox,  or  we  try 
to  pigronhole  people  into 
doing  it  the  way  we’ve 
always  done  K,  then  we’re 
doing  a  disservice  to  the 
individual,  the  team  and 
the  organization. 


uermining  tne  ream,  ana  i  personally 
felt  underutilized,”  says  Berry,  who  is 
now  CIO  for  the  Oregon  Department 
ofTransportation. 

Berry  discussed  the  situation  with 
his  supervisor  and  the  doctor  directly. 
But  nothing  changed,  so  he  left  for  a 
better  position. 

THE  BETTER  WAV:  Use  all  the  talent 
around  you.  "We  hire  people  that  we 
believe  can  do  the  job.”  Berry  says.  “If 
we  don’t  allow  them  to  use  all  the  tools 
in  their  toolbox,  or  we  try  to  pigeon¬ 
hole  people  into  doing  it  the  way  we’ve 
alw'ays  done  it,  then  we’re  doing  a  dis¬ 
service  to  the  individual,  the  team  and 
the  organization.” 

Open-door  policies  and  consensus¬ 
building  allow  all  staffers  to  contribute 
and  voice  their  opinions,  he  says. 


MISTAKE  NO.  5:  CHANGE  THE 
WORK  ENVIRONMENT  WITHOUT 
CONSIDERING  THE  IMPACT  ON 
EMPLOYEES. 

When  a  national  retailing  company 
outsourced  its  IT  operations  and  most 
of  its  business  analysts,  it  learned  how 
the  talented  workers  who  are  left  be¬ 
hind  typically  react:  They  bolt. 

Bob  Rouse,  a  professor  of  computer 


To  avoid  an  exi 
after  a  change,  ex 
ers  should  tell  wo 
ing  events  as  earl 
says.  Managers  si 
attentive  to  their 
them  know  about 
nities.  If  employe 
down  the  road,  hi 
often  willing  to  s: 
Pratt  is  a  Comput 
writer  in  Walthan 
marykpratt@veri 


■  MANAGEMENT 


M  We  hire  people  that 
we  beievB  can  do 
the  job.  If  we  don't  alow 
them  to  use  al  the  tools 
in  their  toobox,  or  we  try 
to  pigeonhole  people  into 
dong  it  the  way  we’ve 
alwR^  done  it,  then  we’re 
doing  a  dttsorvice  to  the 
indhndiial,  the  team  and 
the  organsation. 

BEN  BENNY,  CIO. 

OREGON  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


felt  underutilized,”  says  Berry,  who  is 
now  CIO  for  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Berry  discussed  the  situation  with 
his  supervisor  and  the  doctor  directly. 
But  nothing  changed,  so  he  left  for  a 
better  position. 

THE  BETTER  WAV:  Use  all  the  talent 
around  you.  “We  hire  people  that  we 
believe  can  do  the  job,”  Berry  says.  “If 
we  don't  allow  them  to  use  all  the  tools 
in  their  toolbox,  or  we  try  to  pigeon¬ 
hole  people  into  doing  it  the  way  we’ve 
always  done  it,  then  we’re  doing  a  dis¬ 
service  to  the  individual,  the  team  and 
the  organization.” 

Open-door  policies  and  consensus¬ 
building  allow  all  staffers  to  contribute 
and  voice  their  opinions,  he  says. 


MISTAKE  NO.  5:  CHANCE  THE 
WORK  ENVIRONMENT  WITHOUT 
CONSIDERINO  THE  IMPACT  ON 
EMPLOYEES. 

When  a  national  retailing  company 
outsourced  its  IT  operations  and  most 
of  its  business  analysts,  it  learned  how 
the  talented  workers  vtijo  are  left  be¬ 
hind  typically  react:  They  bolt. 

Bob  Rouse,  a  professor  of  computer 
science  and  IT  planning  officer  at 
the  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  St  Louis,  knows  the  story. 
The  outsourcing  reduced  the  conq>any 
drastically  —  from  about  2,500  IT  em¬ 
ployees  to  1,000,  he  says.  The  remain¬ 
ing  employees  handled  more  work 


To  avoid  an  exodus  of  top  performers 
after  a  change,  executives  and  manag¬ 
ers  should  tell  workers  about  impend¬ 
ing  events  as  eariy  as  possible,  Eubank 
says.  Managers  should  be  particularly 
attentive  to  their  best  workers,  letting 
them  know  about  postchange  opportu¬ 
nities.  If  employees  see  opportunities 
down  the  road,  he  adds,  “people  are 
often  willing  to  sacrifice.”  ■ 

Pratt  is.  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
marykpratt@verizon.net. 
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Are  Created  Equal 


Casual  users 
won’t  care, 
but  if  your 
storage  mission 
is  critical, 
listen  up. 

By  Robert 
LScheier 


■  STORAGE 


What’s  Next? 


drive  to  supplement  system 
memory  via  the  ReadyBoost 
feature  in  Windows  Vista. 

PERFORMANCE  FACTORS 

The  USB  2.0  standard  sup¬ 
ports  a  maximum  through¬ 
put  of  eOMB/sec.,  although 
“nobody's  pushing  that  lim¬ 
it”  with  the  flash  memory 


of  SLC  or  MLC  memory  is 
price.  The  more  expensive 
the  drive,  the  more  likely  it  is 


There  is  one  way  to  judge 
the  quality  of  a  drive  besides 
the  price;  the  Windows 
ReadyBoost  logo,  which 
indicates  that  the  flash  drive 
can  be  used  to  supplement 
system  RAM  and  thus  speed 
the  performance  of  Win¬ 
dows  Vista-equipped  PCs. 


I  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN  TlXXlble 

Ticket 


Taking  on  the  DNS 
Flaw  From  the  Road 

A  problem  like  the  DNS  cache¬ 
poisoning  vulnerability  can't  wait  for 
our  manager  to  return  from  China. 


ISSUE:  Even  when 
preblems  need  hnniedi' 


ACTION  PUN:  Educate 
yourseH  fast,  and  give  the 
folks  at  home  a  decision. 


checking  things  out. 

I  typically  ensure  that 
:  desktop  PCs  and  servers 
:  are  numing  antivirus  soft- 
ware  and  that  they’re  up  to 
date  with  patches.  Then  I 
;  check  out  how  employees, 

;  partners,  suppliers  and 
other  business  affiliates 
\  are  given  remote  access. 

;  This  usually  includes  a 

What  1  learned  was  that 
a  vulnerability  bad  been 
identified  that  could  allow 
a  malicious  user  to  replace 

Mlfniydecisioii 

causadauygnm- 

bRng,lwistoofar 

aMvaytohearlL 

have  to  consider  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  exploit  code. 

If  there  are  no  published 
exploits,  we  typically  keep 
an  eye  out  for  updates 
ratha  than  jumping  to 
patch  our  infrastructure. 
After  all,  patching  and  up¬ 
dating  critical  servers  and 
applications  is  a  risky  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  patches  aren’t 

to  hear  it.  I  was  able  to 
turn  my  attention  back  to 
the  work  at  hand.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager.  “tfartMas  Thunnm,'' 
whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  di^ised  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  Contact  him 
at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 
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Why  Google 
HasLostibMqjo 


Google  has  gone  from  innovative  upstart  to 

fat-and-happy  industry  leader  in  what  seems  like 
record  time.  Put  simply,  the  search  giant  has  lost 
its  mojo.  That’s  good  news  for  Microsoft,  and  it 
could  affect  how  you  use  Google’s  cloud  computing  services. 


Google  looks  as  if  it’s  on 
top  of  the  world  right  now, 
holding  an  ever-increasing 
lion’s  share  of  the  search 
market  So  why  do  I  think 
it’s  lost  its  mojo?  Let’s  start 
with  the  way  it  treats  its 
employees.  Google’s  lai^ 
gesse  has  been  legendary 
—  free  food.  liberal  mater¬ 
nity  and  parental  leave,  on¬ 
site  massages,  fitness  class¬ 
es  and  even  oil  changes. 

But  according  to  a  recent 
New  Ybi*  runes  article, 
those  days  may  be  gone. 
Google  recently  doubled 
the  price  of  its  company- 
run  day  care,  and  when 
employees  grumbled,  top 
execs  dismissed  their 
concerns,  according  to 
the  Times.  The  newspa¬ 
per  reported  that  Google 
co-fbunder  Sergey  Brin  ig¬ 
nored  the  parents’  concerns 
and  complained  that  he 
was  tired  of  employees  who 
thought  that  th^  were  to 
entitled  to  benefits  such  as 
“bottled  water  and  M&Ms.” 

The  article’s  author,  Joe 
Nocera,  concludes,  “Google 
has  shown  that  it  thinks 
about  day  care  the  same 


way  every  other  company 
does  —  as  a  luxury,  not  a 
benefit.  Judging  by  what’s 
transpired,  that's  what 
Google  is  fast  becoming: 
just  another  company." 

Another  example:  Google 
employees  have  started 
deserting  the  company.  In 
one  of  the  strangest  turn¬ 
arounds,  Sergey  Solyanik, 
who  was  development 
manager  for  Windows 
Home  Server  at  Microsoft 
before  he  left  for  Google, 
abandoned  Google  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Microsoft  —  and  he 
blogged  about  it.  Solyanik 
is  not  alone:  plenty  of  other 
Googlers  have  headed  for 
the  exits  as  well 

Need  more  evidence  that 
the  mojo  is  gone?  Consider 
this:  Gale's  stock  price 
has  plummeted  about  34% 
from  more  than  $740  per 
share  in  November  2007  to 

■  If  you’re  thinking 
of  making  the  jump 
to  Google  hosted 
services,  look 
beyond  the  magic 
of  the  brand  name. 


about  $490  early  last  week. 
That’s  even  worse  than  the 
overall  market:  The  Nas¬ 
daq  fell  16%  and  the  Dow 
17%  in  the  same  period. 
Once  a  company’s  stock 
price  follows  the  market 
rather  than  setting  its  own 
course,  its  innovative  days 
are  often  behind  it. 

Even  if  Google  has  lost  its 
mojo,  why  should  you  care? 
It  won’t  make  your  searches 
any  less  effective,  will  it? 

No,  your  searches  won’t 
suffer.  But  Google  has  its 
eyes  on  bigger  things  than 
search,  notably  your  IT  de¬ 
partment.  If^  looking  to  dis¬ 
place  Microsoft  with  hosted 
services  like  Google  Apps, 
Gmail  and  Google  Docs. 

When  Solyanik  left 
Google,  he  had  this  to  say 
about  Google  services 
such  as  Gmail  and  Google 
Docs:  “There’s  just  too 
much  of  it  that  is  regtilarly 
broken.  It  seems  like  every 
week  10%  of  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  broken. . . .  And 
it’s  a  different  10%  every 
week  —  the  old  bugs  are 
getting  fixed,  the  new  ones 
introduced." 


Worse  yet,  he  warned 
that  Google's  engineers 
care  more  about  the  “cool¬ 
ness”  of  a  service  than 
about  the  service’s  effec¬ 
tiveness.  “The  culture  at 
Google  values  ‘coolness’ 
tremendously,  and  the 
quality  of  service  not  as 
much,”  Solyanik  said. 

All  this  is  clearly  very 
good  news  for  Microsoft 
Microsoft  has  already 
lost  the  search  market  to 
Google.  If  Google  ever  gets 
a  serious  foothold  in  IT, 
Microsoft  is  in  trouble. 

So  what  does  it  mean  for 
you?  If  you’re  thinking  of 
making  the  jump  to  Google 
hosted  services,  look 
beyond  the  magic  of  the 
brand  name.  Instead,  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  services 
it’s  trying  to  sell  you,  and 
evaluate  Google  the  same 
way  you  would  any  other 

And  the  next  time  you 
use  Gmail,  Google  Calen¬ 
dar  or  Google  Docs,  take  a 
close  look  at  the  service’s 
logo.  You'll  notice  the  word 
beta  there,  even  though 
some  of  those  services  have 
been  around  for  several 
years;  Gmail,  for  example, 
was  launched  in  2004.  If 
Google  is  really  ready  for 
IT  prime  time,  shouldn’t  it 
move  its  software  out  of  the 
beta  cycle?" 

Pradon  Onli  is  a  Comput- 
erworld  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  author  of  more 
than  35  books,  including 
How  the  Internet  Works 
and  Windows  Vista  in  a 
Nutshell.  Contact  him  at 
Preston@gralla.com. 
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SMART  MFPs? 

HOW  ABOUT  GENEROUS  TOO? 


Wii'TDoYjUHrt  BS'V? 


The  Shape  of  Retirement 


All  Fortum  100  companies 
offer  reOrofflont  plaiit. 

That's  not  news.  And  for  years, 
companies  have  moved  away 
from  dehned  benefit  plans,  in 
which  they  commit  to  provid¬ 
ing  certain  amounts  after 
retirement,  and  toward  dehned 
contribution  plans  -  where  they 


breakdown  between  dehned 
beneht  and  dehned  contribu¬ 
tion  plans,  recently  released  by 
Watson  Wyatt  Woddwide  Inc. 
The  compensation  consultancy 
found  that  not  only  did  partici¬ 
pation  by  companies  in  dehned 
beneht  plans  decrease  from 
90%  in  1985  to  54%  in  2007, 


Kevin  Daley 

r  :;rnieCE(V)f 
a  )n'inuinicatitM'is  training 
comnam^  Communlspond 
Inc.  has  some  tips  for  the 
eon\’ersationall\’ ehallenged. 


analogy  judgment  of  experts,  analy¬ 
sis  and  statistics/facts.  Stats  and 
facts  are  the  nxjst  often  used.  There's 
an  Indian  proverb:  "Tell  me  a  fact, 
and  I'll  learn.  Ten  me  a  tnjth.  and  II 
believe.  Tell  me  a  story,  and  it  will  live 
in  my  heart  forever.'  Storytelling  is  the 


the  best  weapons  you've  got.  I  trust 
the  person  who's  deliveringastory:! 
believe  in  the  person  who's  telling  it. 

IT  professionals  also  are 
often  introverts.  What  are 
some  techniques  that  can  be 
used  to  work  through  shy¬ 
ness?  The  most  important  thing  Is 
to  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  say. 
People  may  know  what  they  want  to 
say,  but  without  going  through  the 
thought  process  of  exactly  what  that 

is.  they  can  have  a  hard  time  saying 

it.  This  thought  process  includes  re¬ 
hearsal,  including  using  your  mouth 
and  body  language.  Communicating 
Is  energy  released  and  energy  re¬ 
ceived.  We  have  to  deliver  whatever 
we  have  to  say  with  energy. 


communicators?  Through  the 
Communlspond  program,  people 
give  11  to  13  talks  over  two  days  that 
are  videotaped.  Each  talk  has  a 
purpose  and  objective,  and  they  ate 
critiqued  by  the  instructor.  And  then 
they  see  it  on  videotape.  The  only 
waytojudgeatalkisbyitsimpact 
onthelistener.il  doesn't  matter 
how  comfortable  you  feel  up  there 
speaking.  What  matters  is  how  the 
audience  feels  about  it. 

Speakers  think  they're  the  star  of 
the  show,  but  they're  not  unless  the 
audience  feels  they've  been  given 
something  of  value.  Everybody  can 
become  twice  as  good  as  they  are 
now  as  speakers.  It's  not  how  many 
times  you've  done  this  thing  [public 
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The  Shape  of  Rotirameirt 


That's  not  nsws.  And  (or  yaws, 
companies  have  nxwed  away 
from  (Mined  beneM  plans,  in 
which  they  commil  to  pravid- 


conbfHlianpians' where  they  ; 
provide  certain  amounts  ahead  ! 
oiretiiefflent  and  what  you  are  ! 
able  to  draw  afterward  depends  ; 
on  the  performance  of  your  In-  | 
vestmentsiniheinterim.  That's  ; 
not  news  ellhw.  What  is  news  I 
are  the  figures  quantifying  the  ! 

A  DEFINED  TREND 

ThabreaUovmefFertiMMl 

reMreiweiitplMie.1D18-20E 


benefit  and  defined  contribu¬ 
tion  plans,  recently  releesed  by 
Watson  Wyatt  Worldwida  Inc. 
The  ccmpensalian  consullancy 
found  that  not  only  ltd  partici¬ 
pation  by  convanies  in  defined 
benefit  plans  decrease  from 
90%ln19eSto54<lbin20(l7. 
but  the  percentage  of  Fortune 
too  companies  that  offer  pure 
defined  benefit  plans,  rather 
than  a  hybrid  with  some  defined 
contribution  elemenis.  also  fell 
from  89%  to  28%  over  the 
same  period. 


thebestweaponsyou'vegot.ltnist  communicatars?  Through  the 

the  person  who's  delivering  a  story;  I  Communispond  program,  people 

believe  in  the  person  who'steling  it.  give  11  to  13  talks  over  two  days  that 

are  videotaped.  Each  talk  has  a 

ITprafeseionabalsoare  purpose  and  objective,  and  they  are 

often  intravartf.  What  are  critiqued  by  the  instnictor.  And  then 

some  teehniquat  that  can  be  they  see  it  on  videotape.  The  only 

used  to  worfr  through  shy-  way  to  judge  a  talk  is  by  its  impact 

ness?  The  most  important  thing  is  on  the  listener.  It  doesn't  matter 

to  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  say.  how  comfortable  you  feel  up  there 

People  may  know  what  they  want  to  speaking.  What  matters  is  how  the 

say.  but  without  going  through  the  audience  feels  about  it 
th^ht  process  of  exactly  what  that  Speakers  think  they're  the  star  of 

is.  they  can  have  a  hard  time  saying  the  show,  but  they're  not  unless  the 

it.  This  thought  process  Includes  re-  audience  feels  th^ve  been  given 

hearsal.  including  using  your  mouth  something  of  value.  Everybody  can 

and  body  language.  Communicating  become  twice  as  good  as  they  are 

is  energy  released  and  energy  re-  now  as  speakers.  It's  not  how  many 

celved.  We  have  to  deliver  whatever  bmes  you've  done  this  thing  [public 

we  have  to  say  with  energy.  speaking];  it's  how  well  you  do  it. 

IT  people  tend  to  keep  their  heads 

What  an  the  bust  typM  of  down  more,  but  they  can  leam 

caunaitohalppaoiiloto  thesethings. 
baeamomoraaffielivtvtriial  -  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
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Kevin  Daley 

n.'l^JlTheCEOof 

communications  training 
company  Communispond 
bic.  has  some  tips  for  the 
conversational^^  challenged 


tohraMifraaoflM6?Thisisa 

hard  thing  to  get  across  sometimes, 
but  there  are  five  fonns  of  evidence  to 


analogy,  judgment  of  experts,  analy¬ 
sis  and  stati^ics/facts.  Stats  and 
facts  are  the  most  often  used.  There's 
an  Indkin  proverb:  Ten  meafact. 
and  IT  leam.  Tell  me  a  truth,  and  111 
believe.  Te«  me  a  story,  and  it  wi  tve 
in  my  heart  forever."  Storyteftig  is  the 
most  powerful  but  least  often  used 
fonn  of  evidence.  Personal  stones  ate 


Shari^nk 


Light  Wori( 

IntWsgradeschoolclass- 
room,  the  kids  are  having 

to  respond  to  their  mica,  and 
this  support  pilal  hsh  goes 
looking  for  why  that's  so.  But 
after  he  checia  computers 
and  deans  the  mice,  every¬ 
thing  tests  out  OK.  “I  even 
replaced  some  of  the  mice, 
but  the  probleffl  persisted  un¬ 
til  one  day  I  was  running  late 
and  didn't  get  to  the  sdiod 
until  midafternoon,''  hsh 
reports.  ‘The  room,  normalty 
brightly  «  by  the  overhead 
lluorescants,  was  now  ablaze 
with  sunlight  from  the  south¬ 
facing  windows.  Sure  enough, 
the  mice  were  erratic  uniess 

wHh  my  hand,  blocking  the 


direct  sunlight.  The  exces¬ 
sive  light  was  confusing  the 
photoelectric  sensors  that 
translate  the  X-Y  motion  -  but 
only  on  bright  sunny  days  or 
if  they  didn't  have  the  bSnds 
closed!  I  took  the  mice,  disas¬ 
sembled  them  and  coated  the 
inside  of  the  beige  plastic  with 
Mack  paint.  That  fated  the 
problem,  and  we  have  since 
repiaced  the  mice  with  Mack 
plastic  ones  to  avoid  future 
problems." 


At  an  IT  staff  meeting,  devel¬ 
opers  are  complaining  about 
network  slowrlowns  that  are 
causing  their  apps  to  get  bad 
press  for  moving  at  glacial 
speed.  A  PC  tech  quickly 
explains  that  there's  been  a 


rush  to  conhgure  replacement 
antivirus  software,  and  that's 
contributing  to  the  problem. 
“It  took  me  three  hwrs  to 
figure  out  how  to  automate 
the  install  to  'sneaker-net'  it," 
tech  says.  But  IT  director  pilot 
hsh  is  puzzled  by  the  mixed 
metaphor,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  tech's  original  plan 
was  to  manually  install  the 
AV  software  on  each  of  the 
organization's  workstations. 
Instead,  Ash  had  told  him 
to  save  time  by  having  the 
install  automated  and  pushed 
out  through  the  network. 
Tech's  face  noticeably  bright¬ 
ens:  “Oh,  that's  what  you 


Now  Cut  That  Out! 

Specialty  hardware  company 
has  a  store  that  needs  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  corporate  mainframe 
60  miles  away  through  the 
Internet.  “In  that  store  is  an 
employee  named  Alice,  who's 
gullible  and  a  bit  dense,"  says 
an  IT  pilot  Ash  who  supports 
the  store  remotely.  “I  had 


installed  a  new  PC  on  their 
sales  counter,  and  one  day, 
a  salesman  called  to  say 
that  the  programmable  keys 
weren't  working.  I  told  him  to 
insert  the  CD  I  had  left  them, 
and  I  would  Ax  H  remotely. 
After  Axing  it  I  called  him 
to  say  it  was  done  and  that  I 
would  eject  the  disc.  I  guess 
Alice  walked  into  the  room 
because  he  said, 'Hold  on,' 
and  I  heard  him  tell  her  to  go 
to  the  counter  because  I  was 
going  to  send  them  a  CD.  As 
she  watched  the  CD  pop  out 
aU  she  could  say  was  'WowP  “ 

■  Make  Skarky  say  “Wow!" 
with  your  true  tale  of  IT  li^  at 
sharky@computerworld.com. 
You’ll  score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt 
ifluseit. 
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Google 


Seattle,  Washington 

Thursday,  September  25,  2008, 8;45am  to  Noon,  The  Fairmont  Olympic  Hotel 

Complimentary  registration  avaiiabie  at:  www.itmanagementsummit.com/registration/seattie 

New  York,  New  York  - - 

Thursday,  October  2,  2008, 8:45am  to  Noon.  The  Hilton  New  York 

Complimentary  registration  available  at:  www.itmanagementsummit.com/registration/newyork 


For  additional  information  visit  www.itmanagementsummit.com 
or  contact  Christina  DeAvila  at  508-820-8208. 


Attend  our  IT  Management  Summit  on  Enterprise  Search 
in  one  of  the  following  cities: 


Dallas,  Texas 

Tuesday,  September  23, 2008, 8:45am  to  Noon.  Sheraton  Dallas  Hotel 

Complimentary  registration  available  at:  www.itmanagementsummit.com/registration/dallas 


■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  Mayes 

Fast,  but  Slowly 


full,  too  hot,  too  expen- 


IS  VIRTUALIZATION  just  too  complicated?  Consider: 
In  a  recent  poll  of  IT  professionals  at  big  companies, 

37%  said  virtualization  made  their  IT  environments  less 
complex.  The  rest  —  almost  two-thirds  —  either  said 
that  virtualization  made  things  more  complex  (27%),  that  it 
made  no  difference  (13%)  or  that  they  just  didn’t  know  (23%). 
We  need  to  drive  out  that  complexity,  and  fast  —  but  slowly. 


This  isn’t  the  first 
warning  flag  we’ve  seen. 


Yes,  fast.  And  yes. 
slowly. 

Understand,  this  poll 
was  of 286  senior  IT 
people  in  the  Fortune 
1,000.  The  usual  caveats 
about  surveys  apply; 

The  sample  was  small 
and  may  not  have  been 
random.  The  margin  of 
error  is  at  least  6%.  And 
this  question  wasn’t  even 
the  main  point  of  the 
survey,  which  was  done 
by  mValent,  a  vendor  that 
sells  tools  for  managing 
chaises  to  applications 
and  middleware. 

But  even  taking  all  that 
into  account,  this  data 
point  is  still  a  warning 
flag.  Complexity  trans¬ 
lates  into  cost.  Some  of 
that  cost  eats  into  the 
ROI  of  a  virtualization 
project  from  the  start. 

But  some  is  more  insidi¬ 
ous:  Complexity  makes  a 
data  center  ever  harder  to 
manage  —  and  ever  more 
fragile.  That  cost  doesn’t 
translate  into  dollars  un¬ 
til  things  collapse. 


either.  Last  year,  CA 
sponsored  a  survey  of 
800  IT  organizations  and 
found  that  44%  of  those 
that  had  deployed  server 
virtualization  were  “un¬ 
able  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  deployment  has  been 
successful.” 

’They  literally  didn’t 
know  how  virtualization 
was  working  out.  Why? 
Complexity. 

We’re  good  at  manag¬ 
ing  real  servers.  We’ve  got 
that  nailed.  But  virtual 
servers  can  multiply  fast. 
Very  quickly,  we  can  find 
that  we’re  not  sure  how 
many  virtual  servers  we 
have.  We  don’t  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  back 
them  up,  to  adjust  soft¬ 
ware  configurations  and 

■  We  can  drive  out 
compleidty,  but  it 
wil  take  time.  That’s 
where ‘fest,  but 
slowty’ comes  in. 


to  track  performance.  We 
don’t  know  which  tools 
still  work,  and  what  tech¬ 
niques  don’t 

But  that’s  merely  com¬ 
plexity  inside  the  data 
center.  Want  real  misery? 
Just  let  those  problems 
leak  out.  in  the  form  of  ap¬ 
plications  that  don’t  work 
or  that  run  slowly  for  us¬ 
ers.  Suddenly,  virtualiza¬ 
tion  isn’t  about  reducing 
energy  costs  or  recaptur¬ 
ing  server-room  floor 
space;  it’s  about  users 
who  can’t  do  their  jobs, 
and  managers  wflio  do  not 
want  their  departments  to 
be  subjected  to  any  more 
virtual  anything,  ever. 

And  an  already  com¬ 
plex  technology  initiative 
turns  into  a  morass  of 
business  politics. 

How  can  we  avoid  that 
nightmare?  We  can  dme 
out  complexity,  but  it  will 
take  time.  That’s  where 
“fast,  but  slowly”  comes  in. 

Look,  we  all  want  vir¬ 
tualization  to  work.  Our 
server  rooms  are  all  too 


Trouble  is,  we  don’t  have 
the  experience  with  vir¬ 
tualization  that  we  need. 
No  one  does.  We  can’t 
buy  it,  we  can’t  hire  it,  and 
there’s  only  one  real  way 
to  develop  it:  by  starting 
small  with  pilot  projects, 
then  building  them  up 
slowly  to  figure  out  how 
this  stuff  really  works. 

Sure,  we  can  train  and 
plan  —  and  we  should. 
But  there  are  too  many 
unknowns  to  train  and 
plan  for  everything.  A 
slow  ramp-up  lets  us  dis¬ 
cover  and  kill  problems 
as  we  go,  reducing  com¬ 
plexity  at  every  step.  Go¬ 
ing  slowly  means  fewer 
changes  at  once,  fewer 
nasty  surprises,  fewer 
problems  leakii^  out  of 
the  data  center.  It  also 
means  direct,  desperately 
needed  experience. 

But  to  go  slowly,  we 
have  to  move  fast.  We 
can’t  wait  for  an  ROI 
analysis  or  a  line  item  in 
the  budget  to  start  get¬ 
ting  that  experience.  We 
can  start  ri^t  now,  today, 
with  a  tiny  pilot  that  gets 
us  moving. 

See?  Fast,  but  slowly. 
That’s  the  way  to  beat 
virtualization  complexity 
—  and  get  reai  results.  ■ 
Frank  HayM  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
atfrank_hayes@ 
computerworid.com. 
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ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT: 


It's  partnering  with  HP,  a  pioneering  force  behind  ITIL, 
to  leverage  the  experience  of  certified  consultants  and 
utilize  the  ingenuity  engrained  in  the  DNA  of  our  software. 


Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 


Ahemative  thinking  is  repositioning  IT  from  the  server  closet 
to  the  front  lines,  embracing  its  impact  on  the  business 
(seeing  it  go  from  a  PowerPoint*  deck  into  practice). 


Ifs  placing  business  metrics  under  the  microscope  every  day, 
every  minute,  every  nanosecond — enhancing  insight  and 
extending  control  (from  a  financial  perspective,  for  a  change). 


It's  rewiring  the  rules  of  engagement  to  identify  problems, 
prioritize  solutions  and  automate  change  (before  things 
become  business  critical). 


